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2 thall not um 
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_ merating them. I mg ol give him 7 
that Idea J deſign by it in the Jl owing | 
Diſtourſe. By Reaſon 1 | 
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ſpieuous, 


he nature oh Propoition, and the va- | 
exerciſe- of the Mind, with relation A 
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| concerning which ſome agreement is -af- 
firm' d or deny'd, as, that the Whole is equal 
to all its parts, or that ſome of the parts 
tire not chual to the Whole. Is or is not are 
thoſe Terms which ſignify the agreement 
or diſagreement. Therefore when Truth, 
Fal ſhood, Probability or Improbability are 
applied to Proppſitions, nothing is meant 
by them but/the neceſſary. or probable 
agreement or diſagreement of the Ideas 
of which the extremes in Propoſitions con- 
ſiſt, as will farther appear if we conſi⸗ 
„ ↄ > 31 of 19 I 
+ 244. The actions of the Mind, wich 
relation to true, falſe, probable or impro-- 
(it.) There are ſome: Ideas join'd in 
Propoſitions which the Mind perceives to 
agree or diſagree immediately or intui- 
tively without the uſe of Proof or inter- 
mediate Ideas to diſcover that agreement 
or diſagreement, ſuch as, Mbere ibene is 
property there may be injuſtice: Where there 
16 no property there is no injuſtice: Two and 
two are N two and two are not four, and 
| ER thouſand other S OT- the like kind. Werd 
1 240.) There are other Ideas join din 
1 Propoſitions, which the Mind does not 
perceive to agree or diſagrees} without, the 
uſe of Proof or intermediate Ideas, as 
when I. conſider ; this Prapoſition, that 


1 are by nature Equal, there 
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5 have not 5 of. one ber a 
political Power over one another. No- 
not being ſatisfied by an immediate view 
of the Ideas joinꝰd, Mes and Equality of the 
truth or falſhood of the Propoſition, I. 
caſt about for intermediate Ideas, which 
may diſcover the agreement or. diſagrees 
ment of the Ideas in queſtion. If I cans; 
not: find any: diſtinguiſhing mark or ſign: 
by a Survey of my own. Ideas, or the 
Word of God, whereby I may diſtinguiſh 
the Perſon or Perſons particularly intruſt- 
ed with this Political Power; the con · 
nectiom of the Ideas fen and Equality is 
evident, that is, they do agree, as they 
would diſagree, "could 1 by the ſurvey of 
my own: Ideas find out ſome diftinguiſh- 
ing mark, or that God had in his Word 
interpos'd in behalf of Aa particular Per- 
fon and his Family. 1 
8349.) There are bens join'd in Pro- 
poſir itions, which the Mind - perceives to 
agree or diſagree but probably, as That 
there are other Worlds beſides that we in- 
habit ; or I hat an Oak cannot grow up to the 
ſive, in an hour, which Trees 7. that lind 
have in their Perfection. 
- (a#bh.) There are Ideas join'd in Pro- 


| | pon which the Mind perceives to 


agree or diſagree by the Teſtimony of o- 
thers; and tho the agreement or diſagree- 


by | ment of ſuch Ideas be but * yet 
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e 
are very juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhable from thoſe Propoſitions, wWhoſe 
ptobable agreement or diſagreement; the- 
mind perceives by intermediate ideas that 
are an internal Evidence to diſcover that 
agreement or diſagreement; whereas Te- 
timony is an external Evidence, and the 
thing teſtified of might be neither the 
object of Aſſent nor Diſſent but for the 
ſake of the Teſtimony. - 


Sect. 2. Upon the Mind's: perceiving 
the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas 
immediately or by the intervention of 
Ideas, which have a neceſſary or pr | 
agreement, or by the help, of Teſtimony; 
there follows an Aſſent of the Mind, 
which is different according to the dif- 
ferent nature of the Evidence, whereby 
the Ideas join'd in a Propoſition ſeem to 
agree or diſagree. When the agreement 
or diſagreement is viſible at firſt ſight, 
or by the help of an intermediate Idea, 
which has a neceſſary Connexion with 
the Ideas join'd, our Aſſent is then call'd 


Science. When the agreement or diſa- 
greement by the intervention of interme- 
diate Ideas that internally. diſcover the 
agreement or diſagreement, is but pro- 
bable, our Aſſent is then calbd Opinion : 
and when we perceive by Teſtimony, our 


Sect. 


Aſſent is then call d Fal. 
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proportion 1 7 ding t 5 C eat of 


1 vidence ad each Prepoſition has. I 


lt not be, more particular jn ex nie 
ctenct 


or Opinion, any Te than. is neceſſary 


0 41 75 ea: 90 124 5 e, in Prop pſy 


ons, whoſe Tr 
mony; which will clearly appear by Kat 


upon, 


fiderang the nature of Teftimony, the na- 
5 of. the things teſtified, their relation 

one another, and to 'the other Ob- 
bes of the Underſtanding, whether they 


te matters of Science or Opinion. 


Sect. 4. Teſtimony, or the Witneſs of 
Men 57 the Truth of Propoſitions of 
fact, is a very great foundation of our 


Knowledg. All our Hiſtory. of the riſe 


and fall of States, all ur Journeys for 
Wealth, ae or improvement of the 


Miaq, all our Experiments upon record in 
pl plains e Teiwen Philoſophy, are ſound- 


ed on the Teſtimony of Men. Upon that 


likewiſe is founded our belief of reveal'd 
Religion, which can have no other Foun- 


Hen unleſs Miracles were every day 
ht for its Confirmation before our 


| Eyes or at; oy particular man had 
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or Relator ſays he underſtands by them, 


Ja 411 4 8 T 8 
wh as ſingle, N en why''re 4 


* togerher to teſtify a falſhood, at {| 
in ſome caſes Men may have cheir ſen. 
ſex i mpos'd on, and be deteiv'd, Teſfimo- 
-py of it ſelf is not ſufficient to procure 
Faith or Aſſent, unleſs accompanied with 
"theſe two Circumſtances, . "credibility of | 


1 Perſons, and. api of the This 


IE 3 7 Ki 5 5 
B Cre ility o Pe- ns, u 
'derftand f Crs having the means of n 
formation, 5 1 to underſtand, Ho- 
neſty and Di tereſſedneſs.” . 5 
240; By C I of Ti * related 
J underſtand, | 
er hat the words made uſe of i in 
the Relation and for known Ideas, or 
Ideas ro 5 we are capable of forming; for 
if they d' fbr Ideas that we know not, 
4 eſs 15 unte to perceive, ' there are 85 
en no objects for the Mind to exert it 


ſelf upon. Nothing remains but mere 


Sounds, which without ſignifications are 
no more to it than the ſounds of a Trum- Z 


t, or an Hautboy, 
(a4 .) The words muſt Rand fos thoſe 


" 


vas which the uſe of Langu uage has appro- 


priated them to, or for what the Author 
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wr of” — Aren them to gur. 
Theſt re all the ways of knowing the 
meaning ol Words: and if we cannot 
find of the meaning. of a Man's words 
by comparing him with himſelf, hy the 
uſe of the Language in which be writes, 
or by his particular Definitions, it is 
all one to the Reader or Hearer, as if 
the words ſtood for Ideas he knew no- | 
thing of: for an inability to find out | 
Ideas, ſignify'd by words that we have SES 
facultys to een, leaves the Mind 25 d 
much without an Object, as when t | 
Rand for Ideas which we have not fa 
ties to perceive, Indeed with relation to 
words ſtandipg either for Ideas which 
we have not Faculties to perceive, or for 
Ideas that we have Faculties to perceive, 
without knowing what thoſe Ideas are, 
a Man is capable of theſe actions of his 
Mind, of believing that thoſe words ſtand 
for Ideas, and that the Ideas fignify*d by 
them have A relation to one A — As 
for inſtance, a Man born Blind that hears a 
large diſcourſe of Colours, of which he 
has no manner of Ideas, and is incapa- 
ble of having any, cannot give his Aſ- 
ſent to any particular Propoſition about 
them. When he is told that his Face 
is red or white, he underſtands no more 
an if he was told his Face was Cou- 


ſoeds ; 


0 10 3 
bee me whe d that from . * 
tegrity of the Perſon, he copverſes mths / 
he believes ſomething is fi ignify Aby t 
Word, and that that meaning has KI re- 
lation to his Face. The caſe is ju 
fame when we hear two C 5 90405 e 8. 
They uſe ſounds to one another 
wye underſtand not, and 7 e 
ſient not to 2 0 they = 1 
we ma ieve they under 2 
— and* alk truth to one 1 
Now in performing theſe: actio 
Mind, a Man Ons tep 
| Ideas; for the wo a. 
both for known ge iy and as. much. is 
underſtood: as could be ſuppos 775 be in- 
tended by the Perſon who ho talked to the 
blind Man of Colours. For the blind 
Man's Aſſent is confin'd to this; that the 
words red or white ſtand for a general 
undetermin'd Idea of ſomething, to which 
he adds a general undetermin'd Idea of 
Relation, without any Ideas of the thing 
or its particular relation. I had not been 
fo particular. upon this, which viſibly 
falls in with what I made requiſite in the 
firſt place to the credibility of a Relation 
.or — but that the miſapprehenſions 
about this matter have heen the —— of 
a great deal of wrangling i in the Contro- 
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related from being credible, and conſe» 


N * 5 3 abr Ps „ WE 
I . $5 8 or 7 


to the words, but the Ideas muſt not be 
repugnant. to one another when put into 
Propoſitions nor to what we #»ow to be 


true by the uſe of our Faculties. By 
| knowing 4 thing to be true, I underſtand 


knowing ſtrictly ſo call'd: for let a Propo- 
ſition be ever ſo improbable, if it amounts 


not to a repugnancy to another Propoſition 
in the Hiſtorical Relation, or to one which 


is ſelf-evident, or whoſe Ideas I perceive 


neceſſarily to agree by the intervention of 


an intermediate Idea, it may be receiv'd 
as a Truth from a credible Author. That 


an Oak ſhould grow up to the ſize and 


ſtature of a Tree of that kind in its per- 
ſection in leſs than an hour, tho very 
improbable, is as poſſible as that it 
ſhould do ſo in an hundred and fifty 
Tears, and conſequently as free from 
Contradiction; for all Growth is by the 


addition of new Particles, which by a 


brisker motion than ordinary muſt: pro- 
duce as great a Bulk in a little time, as a 


flower motion in A longer time. In a 


word, when the Perſon or Perſons are 


credible, all difficulties whatever as to the 


thing teftify'd that come ſhort of a Can - 
tradiction of one part of the Relation to 
another part of it, or to what we know 
otherwiſe to be true, hinder not the thing 
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jekt of our Haith or Aſſent. vi 


1. Becauſe this would put an Impoſ- 


fibility on Men. Men can only ſay they 


delieve Contradictions but cannot believe 


them. To affirm" and deny the ſame 


thing at the ſame time, ſuppoſes belief and 


disbelief at the ſame time, which cannot be. 
To ſay we believe the Whole is equal to 


all its Parts, and to fay we believe the 


Whole is not equal to all its Parts, is to 


 fay Nothing, and conſequently to believe 


or disbelieve Nothing, the Aſſent or Diſ- 
ph being limited to nothing particu- 
2. I ask if there is any Criterion of 
Truth whereby we may diſtinguiſh a 
true from a falſe Propoſition? If we have 
no Criterion, then no Propoſition whate- 


ver can be advanc'd but what will be 
juſtly conteſted, and be impoſſible to be 


pronounced true or falſe. If there is a 
Criterion, I deſire to know what it is? 


I know no other but Perception: for tho 


Truth abſtractly confider'd conſiſts in the 


relations of agreement between Ideas; 


yet being here conſider'd relatively to hu- 
man Underſtanding, it is not my Truth. 
till perceive it, nor can I know it to be 
true but by my own Perception. Per- 
geption therefore mult be every Man's Cri- 
terion to diſtioguiſh Truth from Falſhood. 
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7 db I. deny mot the dance of rot 
and ſeeming Appearances, real: and, 
ing Contradict ions. There is often "AP 
ground for ſuch a Diſtinction, and e may 
every day be convinc'd of it by ex- 
mining the appearances of Thin gs. We 
ſhall ſee that ſome Propoſitions Gd only 
ſeem to be repugnant to Reaſon, but weng 
not really ſo. Yer notwithſtanding. that 
we can only govern our ſelves by ſceming 
relations and appearances, becauſe real re- 
lations and appearances can but ſeem to he 
relations and appearances. Now if the 
perception of the relations of Ideas be 
every man's Criterion, then that muſt 
perpetually be ſuppos id to be ſo in all the 
train of our Reaſonings, and in all Pro- 
Fei e e are oſſered to our Aſſent; 
if thete be any one inſtance offered to 
our Aſſent, which deſtroys our Perception, 
then our Perception is not our Criterion, 
but ſomething elſe: therefore I ſay, if 
Perception be our Criterion, we cannot aſſent 
to two Propoſitions, which we perceive, 
or cbigkthat we an to be rep 
0 3 We cannot be ſupposd to arrive 
at the knowledg of any antient Hoes 
whether it be à Revelation of 


any other Fact, but by the ſuppoſition * 
a; Power in us, by comparing things with 
e another, to Perceire their * on 
4 r in 5 | uch 


A 4 


3 © 14 5 

I 
ſuch Compariſon. * * to allow IONS 
tion to bring us to the knowledg of a 
Kevelation or other Fact, and to ſuppoſe 
our Perception in ſome Inſtances of that 
Revelation or Fact not a juſt Criterion; 


whereby to diſtinguiſn things repugnans 


- from things that are not ſo, is to de 


the Proofs of that Revelation or FaQ,whict 


ſuppos'd my of ng to bea Juſt Ori. 
der ion. 74 | , 

4. Te imony is as much 40 A 
tion to our Faculties, tho it relates to a 
[NIE from = as when it relates to 


other Fact; therefore the Pro - —» 


fit ons in that ſevetarion muſt be ſut 

to the Appretienſion of our Faculties. 
Suppoſe a 
Revelation from God upon Human Au- 
thority, that contain'd nothing hut Aﬀir- 
mations or Negations contrary to our 
Perceptions, That Five and Five was Ele- 
ven, That "the Parts which conſtitute the 
Whole were not equal to the Whole, and 


innumerable ſuch others as might” be 


nam'd: what could ſuch a Book do het 
turn the World upſide down, bring 
Confuſion, Diſorder, and Uncertainty in- 
= fl che Affairs of Manlind? And if tie 


anding theſe words, Thi my Both, 
oy ſignify wid Popiſh' 'Trenfubſtantiation, 


does not ae all thoſe diſtal Effects, 
uſe Men do not 9 eon- 


| it is only 
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pplice- 


Was deliver'd'to us as a 
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= ad r tially | Rods tem, 
0 b 
166d in that Senſe. What Dr. 
ind, ays, it his Sermons, Sappoſe ſe « May ol. 13. 
bring the b 925 ee inable v. * 

2 his D din, M. by working 4. iracle | 
| AR ; Conf rmation of bis err et je if 

there were pit thing in theDofrine rep 1 
770 watura Notions which'T. ay 44 FG 

could not rectiue it 4s"co 
IS - by a Patity ,of Reaſon. a opltcable ro 1751 

iber abſurd Hoctrines, th confirin'd by 

any Evidence whatever, às well as to 
Doctrines repugnant to our natural No- 
tions of Goc. For if there is equal cer - 
taĩnty to be 4d of the Abſurdity of other 
ply or their Repughancy 195 our natu- 
* as there is of what is repug- 

TY Ns natural Notibns of God; and 
* our natural Notions of other things 
are as certain as our natural Notiotis of 
God, then it follows, that nothing witch 
we judg- repugnant to natural Notions 


ovght to be affented to upon the higheſt 
T ſeltimaag whatever. 
5. The Proofs of any matter of Fat 
being | in themſelves fo. fure as is the : 
7 ence of Teveral Propoſitions, that by 
the Uſe of ty (gangs, J perceive to be 
reve, e, there is no ground to admit any 
ttet of Fact as true, Which contratifts 
a Propofi 5 built on greater Evidence, 
"GB king 
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to the ROS our Faculties. E's, 
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3.85 „ TN chat h 
K are neceſſary to 17 5 a mat- 
ter of Fact credible, upon any, Teſtimony 
Whatever: ſo that the Uſe of wn in 

tters whoſe. Evidence _ depe por 
Teſtimony, is to perceive. 
of the Witneſs or Witgeſſes, ad 
dibility of the thing teſtify d; 
produce a A 
Aﬀent, as "much 
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10 Ee 
170 70 is kill a farther "uſe of Reafon in 
things +l 9.5 1 y by ide Teſtimony « of | 
en are ſuppos'd to come from God, as 


fig Fam hes Þ Facts; and that 
to 5 to find out ſuch a ſenſe of 
4 ſuppos'd” Revelation as is agreeable to 


the 17 0 of our Reaſon, if the words 


vader any ind of Conſti ruttion will bear | 

it, tho at firſt view they may ſeem repug- | 
nant to reaſon, and to.one 1 This 
is certainly a great piece of Juſtice, And 
What is due to words, which upon the 
leaſt Evidence can be pad to come 
from God, eſpecially ſince Ex preffions | 
Which do not literally quadrate in the 


Maxims of Reaſon and Philoſophy, are 


2 7 55 to make a Revelation Fas any 
effect on common Peoples Minds. For 


Was not God to be repreſented by Ex- 


preſſions, which literal . underſtood at- 
tribute to him Human. Paſſions and AQi- 
ons, they who by their Occupations in 
the World are incapable: of. thoſe more 
1 Ideas en! Men of Thou be know 
ong to that Being, would perhaps thin 
hin focapable of taking cognizance of 
their Actions: and therefore to make a 
ion uſeful and credible in it ſelf, 


8 
it muſt conſiſt of Words whoſe literal 


meaning is Falſe, but whoſe real meaning 


i . with the juſteſt Notions of 
B Reaſon 


0 


had treated of God, they moſt Fray 
9 


28 (4) Gen. 2, 3. 50 Gen. 6. 6. Ex. 32. 14. CE Ex. 


- 
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' Reaſon and Philoſophy. And therefore we 

ought to examine whether the Words un- 


—— 


der any Conſtruction will bear a reaſo- 


- pable Senſe. Let us apply this more 
particularly to the Revelation that we 


acknowledg. It is moſt evident that the 
Authors of the Holy Scriptures had not 
principally in view Speculative· Inſtruction. 


They do not uſe their Phraſes as they do 
who have ſtudied the rules of Writing, 


that define their Words and uſe them 


always in the ſame ſenſe, but adapt their 
Expreſſions to the capacity of the bulk of 
Maakind. Nb doubt, had Moſes or any 


of _the inſpired Writers been to write 
a Treatiſe of Metaphyſicks wherein they 


ly 
would have ſpoken of him with exactneſs 
and have elevated their Minds above all 
created Beings, and put nothing to appear- 


ance into their Idea of God, but what be- 


long'd to an infinitely perfect Being. But in 


Treatiſes deſign'd principally to have a Mo- 
ral effect, they make uſe of Expreſſions moſt 


likely to attain that end. God is therefore 


repreſented as having both Parts and Paſ- 


ſions in the Scriptures. It is ſaid, That 
he (a) Reſts, (b) Repents, (c) is capable 
of Anger, (d) is ignorant of the State of 
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Adam, (4) is cheer d with N ine, ( b) Comes 
5 aown to ſee how Things are, ( 7 J Stands be- 
fore Moſes on the Rock of Horeb, (a) 


has a Face, (e) a Finger with which he 


Writes, and ( back Parts. ; And ' there- 
fore to underſtand ſuch a Book literally, 
and not make uſe of common Senſe where- - 


by to adjuſt the ſeveral popular Expreſ- 
fions wherewith it abounds, to the 
Maxims of Reaſon and Philoſophy, would 
be. unreaſonable in it ſelf, and juſtly ex- 


poſe it to the Scorn of Unbelievers. The 
_ Scripture it ſelf in other parts does ſuppoſe 
| theſe Expreſſions to be literally falſe, when 
it tells us, that (g) God is zaviſible, and 
4 (h) Spirit ; which is as much as to ſay 
= that he is without Parts and Paſſions, and 
conſequently ificapable of Standing, coming 
Down, having a Finger, back-Parts, or 
Repenting, being Angry, Ignorant, or 
cheer'd with Wine. Now this latter Idea 
| of God agreeing with our common demon- 
| ſtrated Notions of Reaſon and Philoſo- 


phy, weaccommodate the Expreſſions firſt 
cited to theſe laſt, and not the laſt to the 


| firſt, and ought to have done fo tho the 
Scriptures had been intirely ſilent as to 


— 
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; (4) Judg. 9. 13. (b) Gen. 11. 5, 7,18, 21. 


Ex. Zo 4» (c) EX. 17. 6. | (4) Gen. 32. 30. Ex. 


33. 11. (e) Ex. 31. 18. (. Ex. 33. a3. (c. 1 Tim. 
1. 47. Heb. 11. 27. (6) John 4. 24. 
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the contrary might have been a falt rule in 
interpreting the words of any Greek or 
Roman Author. We know it is im poſſible 
for God to gran, abſurdly, but for Man 
it is not. Herodotus and Livy may a- 
bound wh, falſe Hiſtory, falſe Divinity, 
and falſe Re aſoning g. but the Spirit 15 
God can ſpeak nothing but Truth. That 
molt excellent Perſon Archbiſhop Tillorſon 
has a Paſſage very full to my purpoſe. There 
js, ſays he, no neceſſity that it ſhould any 
where have been ſald in Seri ture, God is a 
Spirit, it being he natural Notion 0 God; | 
10 more than it is neceſſary, it ſhould be told 
ns that God is Good, or that he is Infinite, 
and the lite; or that the Scriptures ſhould 
tell as that there is a God. All theſe are 
manifeſt. by the Light of nature, and there- 
fore it work not teach us Philoſo op, zor ſolli- 
citouſly inſtrult us in thoſe Things which 
are born with as, but Juppoſeh the 1995 
tedg of them. 


| Set. 6: Beſides endeavouring + to 

a true ſenſe on Words, which literally 
underſtood imply What is falſe, there 1s 
ſtill this further reſpect due to Writings, 
which upon Human Teſtimony are ſup- 
pos d to come from God; not to reject the 
whole for the ſake of ſome Paſſages which 
cannot be ſuppos d to ** — "bur 
| ut 
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but rather to preſume they have been ad- 
ded to the Text, out of ſome particular 


Views and Deſigns: Whereas merely Hu- 
man Writings may be fairly rejected or 


deny'd to proceed from the Author 


whoſe name they bear, if there are ſeve- 
ral Paſſages contain d in them inconſiſtent 


with the Character of the Authors or the 


Times wherein they liv'd; becauſe there 


is not that reaſon for either zealous or de- 


ſigning Men to make additions to Books 
that are not ſuppos'd neceſſary for the 
direction of our Theory and Practice, as 
to thoſe that have or are likely to have 
any influence on our Lives and Opinions. 
And this reſpe& due to writings, which 

upon Human Teſtimony are ſuppos'd to 


come from God, is acknowledg'd neceſ- 
ſary by ſeveral (if not all) Interpreters 
of the Scriptures, to prevent the imputati- 


on of Falſhood, which otherwiſe would 
neceſſarily be fix'd on them by the beſt 
diſpos'd Minds. A few inſtances will 
ſhow the reaſonableneſs of the Rule, and 


its Application to what we eſteem of 


Divine Revelation, | | 
1/f, In Exodus 16. 35. it is ſaid, And 
the Children of Iſrael did eat Manna my 
Tears until they came to # Land inhabited: 
they did eat Manna until they came to the 


borders of the Land of Canaan, Now 
God could never make Moſes (who wrote 


| B 3 this 


\ 


1 P. 178. 
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this Book) ſay that the Children e Iſrael 

did eat Manna forty Tears, when he died be- 
fore the forty Years in which the Chil- 
dren of rae! eat Manna were expir d; 
and conſequently, as the celebrated * Huetius 


Edit. Par. argues, It 1s moſt likely that theſe words 
p. 180. were added by Eſdras, who, in another 
+ p. 178. T place, he ſays, did ſupply the Scriptures 


with Additions in thoſe places which were 
ob/care or dient ann 

2dly. Another Inſtance to this purpoſe 
may be found in Deut. 3. 14. Jair Son 
of Manaſſeh tobt all the Country of Argob 
unto the Coaſts of Geſhuri and Maachathi; 
and called them after his own Name, Baſhan- 


havoth-jair, anto this day. Now God by | 


Moſes could never have ſaid anto this day, 
for Jair was but juſt in poſſeſſion of the 
Country of Argob, call'd by him Baſhan- 
havoth-jair, before Moſes's Death; where 
as the words unto this day, ſuppoſe the 
Country of Argob had gone a long while 
under the name of Baſban. havoth. jair, and 
plainly proceed from a Modern Antiquary, 
who gives the Original and Reaſon of a 
Name of a Place, which has been for 
a long while in uſe. This Inſtance makes 
| Huetius confeſs that either Eſdras added 
theſe Words, or that they have crept into the 
Text from the Margin. I might multi- 
ply Inſtances of this kind,, and particy- 
larly with reſpeQ to the Books of * 

i | and 
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and Joſhus ſhow how almoſt all the Names 


of Places in their writings were Modern 


to the time wherein they wrote, and con- 


| ſequently. that the old Names were left out, 
and the new. ſubſtituted in their room, 
as likewiſe in the Accounts of Moſes's 
| and Joſbuas Deaths which were no doubt 


added to their Books; but that it is be. 
ſides my deſign here to be particular be- 


.yond what is requiſite. to prove the ne- 


ceſſity of the uſe of Reaſon to diſtinguiſh 


Falſhood from Truth in matters of Reve- 


lation, in order to give all poſſible Autho- 


_ rity to that which can with any reaſon 
be ſuppos d to be a Revelation. 

Seck. 7. Having laid down the uſe of 
Reaſon in things whoſe Evidence depends 


upon Human Teſtimony, I ſhall conſider 
the principal Objections that may be urg d 


againſt what I; have deliver'd; and I can- 


not do that more effectually than by exa- 


mining the ſeveral Senſes put on the fa- 
mous Diſtinction of Things above, and 
Things contrary to Reaſon : for'tis chiefly by 
virtue of that Diſtinction the Divines 


militate in behalf of Myſterys and Contra- 
dictions, againſt thoſe who ſay they can 
only believe that which they can under- 

ſtand. But before proceed I ſhall briefly 
lay down the Diſtinction of Propoſitions 


one from another, as they are the Objects of 


B 4 our 


f r 1 — TY wh Pe IGS... . SEFF- 
dur Aſſent or Difſerit. Pro 


poſitions hows 
ever offered tous conſiſting of Terms which 
ſtand for Ideas and their Relations, we 
aſſent when the Relations between the Ideas 


join'd are agreeable to Reaſon, and diſ- 


ſent when they are contrary to Reaſon. As 


for inſtance, I am aſſur'd by proper Evi- 


dence of Jeſus Chriſt's Reſurrection. His 
Reſurrection containing no repugnancy to 
any Truth that I know of, hecomes by the 
Evidence of Teſtimony agreeable to my 
Reaſon, as much as any Propoſition in 

Mathematicks does by the mere uſe of my 
own Faculties, or the affiſtance of others, 

But the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, con. 
taining a manifeſt repugnancy to ſeveral 


Propoſitions which I know to be true, is 


contrary to Reaſon, as any Propoſition is, in 


any Science whatever, that conſiſts of re- 
pugnant Ideas. Thefe two Propoſitions do 


indeed become Objects of Aſſent or Diſſent 
by the means of Teftimony ; but the diffe- 
rent manner of their becoming Objects of 


my Underſtanding from other Propoſitions, 
- diſtinguiſhes them not from any other Pro- 
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poſitions conſider d as Objects of Aſſent or 
Diſſent. In all Caſes the Aſſent ſhould fol- 


low the perception ofthe agreement of Ideas, 


as the Diſſent ſhould the repugnancy of I- 
deas. So that all Propoſitions confider'd as 
Objects of Aſſent or Diſſent, are adequately 
divided into Propoſitions-agreeable or con- 
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trary to Reaſon; and there remainsno third 


Idea under which to rank them, as will ap- 
pear more plainly by examining the Senſes 
aſſignable to the words above Reaſon, which 


are applied to ſome Propoſitions,” as con- 


tradiftinguiſh'd from . Propoſitions agreea- 
ble to, and contrary to Reaſon;  —» 

1. The firſt Senſe of the} DiftinQi- 
on of things above and contrary to Reaſon, 
I ſhall take from Mr. Boyle, who in a 
Tract ſubjoim' d to his Chriftian Virtuoſo, 
wherein he particularly treats of that 


Diſtinction W Sappoſe that on 4b. 9 
þ | 


deep Sea « Diver ſhould bid you tell him 
what you can ſee there; that which you 
would anſwer, would be, that you can ſee” 


into 4 Sea. green Liquor to the depth 2 


ſome Tards, and no fart her: So that if he 
ſhould farther ask you whether you ſee what 


lies at the bottom of the Sea, you would re. 


turn him 4 Negative anſwer. If afterwards 


I {he Diver letting himſelf down to the Bot- 


tom, ſhould thence bring up and ſbem you 
Oyfters and Muſcles with Pearls in them; 


you would eaſily acknowledg both that they lay 


beyond the reach of your ſight, and conſequent- 
ly argued an Imperfection in it, and that 
the Pearls have the genuin Luſtre and Co- 
lour that naturally belongs to ſuch Gems. 
But if this — pretend that each 
of theſe Pearls he ſhews you, is as large 46 4 
Tennis-Ball, or ſome of them bigger _ 
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the Shells they. were inclos'd in, you would 


doubtleſs judg what he aſſerts contrary to 
the Informations of your Eyes. What Mr. 
Boyle means by this Inſtance is undoubtedly 
true, for every one may experience that 
there are ſeveral things become Objects of 
our Senſes by the means of others, which 


about our own Ideas we ſhould not have 


arriv'd at, but when made known to us 
are agreeable to our Reaſon. But as the 


Terms contrary to Reaſon ſtand not for one 


manner of arriving at the Perception of 
Propoſitions diſtint-from another manner, 


but only for the repugnant appearance of 


any Propoſitions, however they become 


Objects of the Underſtanding ; ſo above 
Reaſon muſt ſtand for another kind of ap- 
pearance of Objects to our Underſtanding, 
in order to make a Diſtinction; for a Di- 
ſtinction ſuppoſes ſome common Agree- 
ment in the things diſtinguiſn'd. Now 


what common Agreement is there be- 
tween things repugnant to Reaſon, how - 


ever they become Objects of our Under- 
ſtanding, and things that become Objects 
of our Underſtanding after a peculiar 


manner? One manner is properly diſtin | 


guiſhable from another manner, as the 
manner of knowing by a Diver is diffe- 
rent from the manner of arriving at Truth 
by the mere uſe of ones own Ideas. Ard 
. | te 


4 1 . x. 
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merely by the uſe of our Facultys employ'd if 


x 


VVV © 
the appearances of things to our Under- 
ſtanding are different and fo diſtinguiſh- 
able, but the manner and the appearance 
are improperly diſtinguiſh'd, and ſerve on- 
ly to confound Men. The diſtinction there- 
fore muſt lie in a different manner of ap- 
pearance of things to our Underſtanding, 
from what repugnant Propoſit ions, or Pro- 
poſitions contrary to Reaſon do, and that 
I conceive can only lie in being agreeable 
to Reaſon, OY 

2. A ſecond Senſe of this Diſtinction 
may be illuſtrated by this Inſtance. Let 
us ſuppoſe a Traveller to whoſe Character 

| there is no exception, gives us Informations 
of Places unknown to us before his Diſ- 
covery ; That they are inhabited by Men 
like our ſelves, that are linked together in 
civil Government, that worſhip the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and have not the uſe 
of Fire. All which is both credible in 
it ſelf, and beyond the Powers of our 
own Minds, by the uſe of our Ideas, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Teſtimony, to know, 
as it was in the former Caſe, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Diver, to know what 
was at the bottom of the Sea : but if he 
ſhould ſay that the Men have exiſted there 
from all Eternity, he would advance not 
only what was above our Reaſon to diſ- 

cover, but what was contrary to it. The 
diſtinction us'd in this ſenſe is liable _ 
juſt 
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Reaſon. 


r 


juſt the ſame ObjeRion as was urg d in the 


former Caſe. For here that Diſtinction is 


made to lie between the manner of ar- 
riving at a Propoſition, and the appearance 


of a Propoſition to our Underſtanding, 


(above Reaſon ſignifying things which we 


| know by Teſtimony, and contrary to Rea- 
ſon things that appear repugnant to Rea- 


ſon, and ſo not a proper Diſtinction.) If 

the DiſtinQion lie as it ought between the 
things conſider'd as Objects of the Under- 
ſtanding, having different appearances to it, 
thoſe things before mention*d as above 
Reaſon, will be agreeable to Reaſon : for 
that there are Places unknown to us, that 


they are inhabited by Men, Cc. are all 


Suppolitions that are agreeable to Rea- 
ſon or contain no Abſurdity in them; 


and conſequently there is no ground for 
any other Diſtinction of things, as Ob- 
jects. of our Aſſent or Diſſent, but that 


they be either agreeable or contrary to 


3. A thing is ſaid to be above Rea- 


ſon, when we have not an Idea exactly 


conformable to the thing our Idea refers 


to. What is meant here by above Rea- 
Jon, is no doubt true in Fact of moſt if | 


not all our Ideas, for to be ſure we 


have very few adequate Ideas of things. 
But above Reaſon is here viſibly us'd for 
things that are not at all the Objects of 


h | 


the 


7 


OL ESO 

the Underſtanding ; for whatever exiſts 
which falls not within the compaſs of our 
Ideas, is nothing to us, nor can we talk or 
think about it. So much as we perceive of 
a thing by the mediation of Ideas, fo much 
we comprehend, and is agreeable to our 
Reaſon; and what we do not perceive by 


- WB the mediation of Ideas, may, if you pleaſe, 


be call'd above Reaſon as a thing unknown 
to us, but not as an Object of the Mind 
about which we may imploy our Facultys': 
and 'tis to things as Objects of the Mind, 
that the Diſtinction of above and contrary 
to Reaſon is apply d. e 

4. Things are ſaid to be above Reaſon, 
when we are ignorant of the manner, or 


1 Jof the Phyſical Cauſe of their Exiſtence: 


As for inſtance, we know not how Mat- 
ter exiſts, nor how the Parts hang toge- 
ther, nor why one Syſtem of Matter is 
| Green, and another Red. As in the laſt 
& inſtance, ſo here it is viſible the words 2. 
bove Reaſon, do not ſtand for any thing 
that is the Object of the Underſtanding ; 
for whenever the Manner or Phyſical Cauſe 
of a thing is unknown, we can frame no 
Propoſitions about it: Nothing remains as 
an Object for us upon which to exert our 
Aſſent or Difſeat, We have an Idea of 
Matter exiſting, of its Parts cohering, and 
of its being colour'd; and perfectly com- 
prehend what we have Ideas of, and ſee 
| no 
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cal Cauſes of theſe things, which are ſo 
agreeable to our Reaſon, we can no more 


Man can about Colours, or any Man can 


ject of the Underſtanding. 


no Object: and therefore tho there is a 


We have no Idea; yet there is no ond, 


T might inſtance in many Divines) makes 


no manner of repugnancy in our Conce 
tions, ſee nothing but what is perfectly a · 
greeable to Reaſon: But as for the Phyſi- 


reaſon or diſcourſe about them than a blind 


about what St. Pau! ſaw when he was 
lifted up into the third Heavens; and con- 
ſequently the words above Reaſon, in this 
ſenſe, ſtand for nothing which is the Ob- 

5. By things above Reaſon is ſometimes 
underſtood things of which we have no 
Idea, and which yet may be the Objects 
of our Aſſent. Now tho, beyond diſ- 
pute, a great many things exiſt of which 
we have no Idea; yet Ideas and Acts of 
the Mind being relative, there can be no 
Act of the Mind where there is no Idea, or 


juſt ground from the narrowneſs of our 
Underſtanding to ſay things exiſt of which 


in this ſenſe, to apply the Diſtinction to 
Objects of the Underſtanding: for then a 
thing might be an Object of the Under- 
ſtanding, and not an Object at the ſame 
time. But leſt I may be thought to injure} 
ſomebody in this ſenſe of the Diſtinction, I 
will ſhow the Reader that Dr. Gaſtrel (and 
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the Doctrine of the Trinity no otherwiſe 


the Object of our Faith than in this laſt 


ſenſe given to the words above Reaſon, 


In his Conſiderations of the Trinity, having 
enumerated all the Kinds of Unity and Dif: Pag. 26, 


tinftion that he could imagine, as he ſays, 


| gives us, purſuant to that Enumeration, 


two Definitions of the word Perſon. 1. 4 
particular Intelligent Being. 2. An Office, 
Character, or ſome ſuch complex Notion ap- 
plicable to ſuch a Being, In the firſt ſenſe, 


ſays he, one Man, or one Angel, is one Per- 


fon: and ſeveral Men, or ſeveral Angels, 


are ſeveral Perfons. In the ſecond ſenſe of 


| the word, there, may be ſo many Perſons as 


there are different Combinations of the Ac- 


tions, Relations, and Circumſtances of In- © 
telligent Beings. Now, ſays he, God cannot Pag. 27. 
be Three and One in the ſame reſpect, nor 


three Intelligent Beings, for Reaſons which Pag. 29. 


he aſſigns; and then concludes in theſe 
| words, From whence it follows, that ac · Pag 3r. 


cording to the Notions we are capable of fra- 
ming of Unity and Diſtinition, with refe- 
rence to the Holy Trinity, all the Perſonal 


Diſt inction we can conceive in the Deity muſt 


be founded on ſome acceſſory Ideas extrinſecal 


to the Divine Nature, a certain Combina- 


tion of which Ideas make up the ſecond No- 
tion ſignify'd by the word Perſon, And if we 
ampartially, ſays he, examine our own 
Thoughts upon this Subject, we ſhall Ju 
= Hat 


N «< 30 5 9 

that when we name God the 8 
T Idea f gg a ſo — we are. 

canctiving it actiug 

Reſpeits and Nelat ions; — en we 7 
ee, 7.7 
Idea of God over Again under ; different Rela 
| tions, and ſo likewiſe of the Holy Gboſt. 
Bur if this be all, ſays he, that is meant by 
| Trinity and Unity, Three Perſons and 5 
God, where is that ſtupendaus Myſtery ſo 
_ ador'd by ſome? What is it has 
— WA pa ys the Jy : 7 2 ä 
of ne tfuteve Men 
| is a — this R firſt de- 
liver d? This, ſays he, is au ipvincibl 
Prejurlice 4 gail the Account vam given, 
fd indeed a any other Explication 
_ + whatfoever the bas nothing in it hard to le 
underſtood or believ'd : — how can it 7 
* imagen" d that what has paſi'd for a Myſtery 
Theſe ſixteen hundred Tears, ſhould now at laſt 
| be.comprehonded as plainly as 4 nas ty ; 
aary 1 But if this account of 5 

f 4 2 . 


Tonis 3 too eaſy, and falls ſhort 
& 
Scripture, as he thinks it does, and 10 ce 
1 th 
th 
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high Expreſſions f Diſtinttion founs 

ther grounded. upon any Notions our Son 

have fram dof Unity and Diſtinction, can 

true and con ters. as he has before particu- 

 -arlyprov'd: Then, ſays he, it neceſſarily 
Follows, that God muſt 2 One and Three in 


* way and manner not comiuuble by He- 
man 


"ey 33. ry RS 
an Under PA). 1 cannot bettet ex- 
poſe. the Diſtinction in the ſenſe given in 
dhe beginning of this Article, than hy what 
Dr. Gaſtre! "Torn ſays 3 for it amounts to 
an Endeavour to demonſtrate, that if we 
haye Ideas to our Words when we profeſs. 
to believe in the Doctrine of three Perſons . 
and one God, the Ideas muſt he incon - 
ſiſtent with checaſelves, or with the Arti- 
cle of the Trinity. If we define the 
word Perſon by an "inelhgear Being, we: 
make the Doctrine to conſiſt in this, That 
three Intelligent Beings are but one Intelli- 
gent Being, which is a Contradiction : 
Aad if we define Perſon: to be an Office or 
Oharacter, we give an Idea to that Word 
iaconſiſtent with what is laid down about 
that Doctrine in the Scripture, Where there 
is eyidently- a greater Diſtinction between 
the Perſons than that Definition ſuppoſes: 
for the Perſons, according to the Doctor, are 
made in Scripture to have exiſted from all 
Eternity; whereas that Definition ſuppo- 
ſes the ſeveral Perſons had a beginning: for 
Offices or Characters being extrinſecal, ac · 
ceſſory Ideas, muſt commence in ſome par- 
ticular point of time, and conſequently on 
that ſuppoſition there was a time when 
there was no Trinity at all. This in o- 
thers would be call'd doing their ut - 
molt. to demonſtrate the Impoſſibility of 
Waere the Doctrine of the . ; 
C or 
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this? Do we not meet with Men e 


| ſelves, and that may for ought we know 


be a ju 
Eaſineſs of believing the Trinity in Unity, 


\ 


for what par 


believing this, than there is in aſſenting to 


ted to, when we have no Ideas to the 
Terms that are ſuppos'd to expreſs ĩit? All 
that remains 1 by thoſe Terms in 


which the Doctrine of the Trinity is ex+ | 


' preſs'd, God meant ſomething or had Ide- 
as, and that thoſe Ideas have a relation to 


one another. Now if our Belief confiſts 
only in this, That God has Ideas to ſuch 
we; ſuch Words, and that thoſe Ideas do 

ee to one another; what can be more 
plain or leſs hard to be underſtood than 
very day 


that uſe Words for Ideas peculiar to them- 


perceive à Relation between thoſe Ideas? 
Is there any more Myſtery or Difficulty in 


that Notion of the Trinity, which the 
Doctor, for its Eaſineſs, rejects; and be- 
cauſe there is nothing in it to ſtagger the 
Faith of a Man of Learning and Senſe? 
Is not the Eaſineſs of this Notion' as invin- 
cible a p ejudice againſt believing this to 

account of the Trinity, as the 


under the Notion of one and the ſame Be- 
ing conſider'd under different Relations? 
But tho this is all that remains'upon Dr. 


Gaſtrel's Principles to be really an Object 


of Belief; yet in the Queſtion of the Tri- 


nit y, it is too ridiculous for him plaioly and 


directly 


1 


> $i of 

directi) 9 affert, however full * ib 7d 
in ee The Rideulouocls of 
it will appear if we conſider, that when 
the Unitari make any 8 ent ene to the 
Doctrine of the Tf it myſt be to that 
Doctrine conſiderd under for 4 Idea; or 
elſe 92 ob ject to they watt what, as 
Hy Dr. G. believes he knows not 
But upp on the Doctor's Principles, 

this ruft Ar olwer ; Gentlemen, you 
et as if we Nell ſome particular 
rite” when we profeſs to believe in 
darine of the 1 or had Ideas 
to che Words A uſe on that occalic jon; 
but we mean no particular Doctrine at 
all, and therefore y 1800 Oelen. are not 
level apainſt the Voktrine of the Trinity. 


nw” „ . * * 
4 * 1 


d 
Indeed we have thought fit to inlarge our 


J * 


1 of words, by compoling the Athana- 
1 Creed; but we mean no more by that 
Greed than we did before, which was no- 
bg at all, unleſsit were to gie thoſe Men 
11800 many words that ſignify nothing 
were not ſatisfy*d wich nothing in a 
few words. So that in ſhort,the Trinitarians, 
according to the Doctor, muſt believe that 
God himſelf came down from Heaven to re- 
veal his Will to Mankind, and to require 
Man's Aſſent to a Revelation, one of the fun. 
damental Articles, without which a Man 
cannot be a Chriſtian, is expreſs d in ſuch a 
mater, that God 147 as well have given 
2 us 


re 


9 * 1 pr of 
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us Marks or written Characters that an- 
ſwer'd to no one Language Known among 


"Men ; god there would have been julk as 


S 7+ 
a* 


* 
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much matter for Belief, as there canche in 

Signs that weare accuſtqm'd.to, and can 

give no particular fignification of. How- 

ever, to make Dr. G, ſomewhat more 
conſiderable than this reaſoning of his 
does, I give him an Authotity on his ſide, 

In lib. de St. Auſtin, ſays, When. Mer ask what ig 


C. 7. 
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At 


Power toexpreſs it; we have ventur d to [ay 
Three Perſons, pot that it ſhoaldbe ſaid, bus 
that we may not be wholh ſilent. And truly. 
the Clergy in all Ages, ſome out of 
Pride, unwilling to profeſs their Ignorance, 
the more Cunting to get Power and Do- 
minion over the Minds and Conſciences of 
Men, have agreed to talk unintelligibly, 
and the moſt zealous gut of Ignorance; and 
tis Charity perfectly if I rank the Doctor a · 
mong the laſt: tho ſome may think he wrote 
vith a deſign to expoſe the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, which, he ſays, ſo much ador'd 
by ſome; and from ſome Paſſages may be 
induc'd to believe that he thinks he has 
demonſtrated the Impoſſibility of beliey- 
p. 13, 14. ing that Doctrine; becauſe among the Con- 
ditions requiſite to make it poſſible for us to 
believe a thing, he makes this to be one, 
that we anderſiand the Terms: for Faith, 
ſays he, concerns only the Truth and Ha 
F e 1 


— — — 
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hood of Propoſitions ; the Terms of which a 
Propoſition conſiſts "muſt be 'underſtood before 
we can pronounce any thing concerning the 


Truth or Falſhood of it, which ic nothing 
but the Agreement or | Diſagreement of its 


Terms, or the Ideas expreſi d by them. If 
the Terms af in a Propoſition, I cannot ex-' 
erciſe any act of ' my Vnder / anding about it, c 
FT cannot ſay Theliev or atsveite' e any thing; 
my Soul is perfect in thè ſume State it was 

Before, without —.— any nem Determi- 
nation. In the Paſſages I cited out of 
Dr. Gaſtrel hefore, he endeavours to de- 

monſtrate that we have no Meaning or 

Ideas to the words which expreſs the 

Doctrine of the Trinity; and in this Paſ- 

ſage he gives us his Opinion what a Man 


2 1 * 
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can do in that Caſe, That he cannot exerciſe 
any att of hit Underſtanding about it; that 
le cannot believe or disbelieve any thing. 1 
fay, T ſhould be tempted to think that the 
Doctor could hardly help putting theſe 
Paſſages together, and form a ſutable Act 
of his Underſtanding ; i. e. neither be- 
lieve nor disbelieve the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; But I do not know what to 
= think of him or his Capacity, when J find 

| him ſaying, © That Identity is nothing elſe r. 25. 
bat a repetition of Unity, as Number is of 
Difference: Whereas Identity conſiſts in 
this, That the Ideas it is attributed to, or 
„ C 3 for 


nne 
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eben put him here. on the level with bis 


e 
for which the. Term ſtands, vary not at 

all from What they were that moment 
wherein We conſider their Exiſ- 
tence, and te Which we compare the pre · 
ſent; and N umber conſiſts not i 4 repe*. 
but in a repexition of Unity. And I may. 


Adverſary Dr. Stherlach, he has got as 
much Reputation by writing Nonſenſe, 3 
Dr. Gaſtrel would have loſt had he wrote 
nothing but Senſe; who, in his Defence of 
bis Notion of 1 Trinity in Unity, &c. 410. 


7. 18, 15. 1694. makes khis Piſtinction, That a 
N may be Individual, but nat Single: 
P. 24. And, 


That the ſame one Individual Mature 
ſubſiſts thricei in three real Subſiflences,” not 
by multiplying, but only repeating it ſelf. 
2. The laſt ſenſe of this Diſtinction is 
as follows. Divines not heing able to an- 
ſwer the Objections from Reaſon. made to 
their Doctrines, will ſometimes allow them 
to be contrary to Human Reaſon, hut 
not contrary to the Divine Reaſon; and 
in that ſenſe underſtand the Diſtinction 
of things above, and things contrary to 
Reaſon. So that above Reaſap, and cant 
tray to Reaſon, are Expreſſions of the 
ſame Import, and there is an Kquivoque 
in the uſe of the word Reaſan. Now the 
Equivoque lies here, that they do not 
give the ſame ſenſe to the word Reaſon, is 
| the 


do in the "laſt : for i 
Ways underſtood by Rag, Reaſon in 
general; or the Supreme Reaſon, Reaſon + 
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the firſt part of this Diſt inctiona that 
uppoſe that t 


aq 


as it is in God; it is equally true that the 


. Myſterys of the Goſpel are neither above 


nor contrary to Reaſon. But if in each 
branch of this Diſtinction by Reaſan is 


underſtood Human Reafon, then there is 


no ſenſe in the Diſtinction; becauſe they 
confeſs that the Myſterys of Religion have 


not a conformity with the Maxims of Rea- 


ſon and Philoſophy, which is the very 
me thing with being contrary to our 


Aa: entbehitnſece e es 
do ſay, That the Myſterys of Faith are 
contrary to Reaſon, as that they are a- 


bove our Reaſon. The Diſtinction then 
clear d from all Equivoque lies here, That 


*, there are things contrary to Human Rea- 


ſon, but not contrary to Divine Reaſon. 


The Writings of the Clergy are full of 


Expreſſions which: juſtify the ſenſe I have 
no put on the Diſtinction; and the pa- 


rallel Inſtances which they give to juſtify 


their aſſenting to things contrary to Hu- 


man Reaſon, are a farther Evidence. 


Dr. Sherlock in his preſent State of the So. 5. 83. 
_ Cinian Controverſy, ſays, He ſhall tel Dr. G. 
48 evident as he thinks it, this Propoſition is 
_ Falſe, That it is impoſlible to believe what 
5 unis a Contradiſt ion to our former 
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Feowlelgo/tis that God may oblige . te 
believe ſuch a Contradictionn. 
ll Mir. Caro in his Diſſertation on N,. 5 
a Locks s tentb Chapter r of his Eſſa an Human 
p. 279. "Underſtanding, as an Inſtance of Mr. Lacks 
extolling Reaſon, and ſubverting the Na- 
ture and. Uſe of Divine 'Revelation and 
| Faith, produces theſe words out of MF. 
Loclꝰs Eſſay: And therefore nothing, 
that is contrary to and inconſiſtent with 
4 the clear and ſelf-evident Dittates of 
Reaſon, has a right to be urg d or aſ- 
< ſented to as a matter of | Faith, wherein 
. Reaſon has nothing to do.“ Ard again, 
Fi. 4. e150. Nor can we be oblig'd;' where we have 
8. 10. e the clear and evident ſentence of Rea- 
4 ſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion, 
under à pretence that it is a matter of 
_—_ Faith; Which can have no Authority 
1 againſt the plain and clear DiCtates of 
« Reaſon.” J nn. 
Mr. Gilbert in his Reflections on De. Fleet- 
wood's Eſſay upon Miracles, thinks Mr. 
b. 487. Clarkin the wrong, in affirming, ** That 
( 4 Man may reject the proof of Mira- 
-_- « cles, how true or great ſcever, if, in his 
209 7 reaſon, be thinks the Doctrine they 
* would prove to be an Abſurdity, or to 
Wh <© imply à Contradiction, or to be of evil 
is. | . *© 'Tendency or Conſequence.” And thus, 
i N ſays he, Mr. Clark has given up all ſuch : 
eurer, el, as tbe * Generation 1 
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the Son of. God, as can be redut d to imply or 
involve any Contradiſfon; which makes 
him fear leſt he be foro d to give up ibe P. 490. 

Trauth of «the Scripturè ib ſelf to thoſe that 
think they haue, by juſt and neceſſury Conſe- 
quences, reduc'd its Dottrine in this or any 
bt her Caſe, or the Senſe wherein the Church 
hath under ſtood ir, to imply A Cantradiction. 
Whether th Socinians, ar this rate, "may p. 491. 
not form for us another Goſpel, and the Deiſis 
rej ect the: mhole; is @ thing to be conſider d. 
The Diſtinction thus underſtood is per 
fectly unintelligible: for tho we have 
Ideas to the words contrary to Human Ren- 
ſon, yet We have none to the words c- 
trary to Divine Reaſon; and ſo we diſtin- 
guiſh Human. Reaſon from we know not 
what; unleſs we underſtand by Divine 
Reaſoz, Reaſon as it is in Man, and then 
there is no manner of ground for a Diſ- 
tinction, for a thing can never be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from it ſelf. However, to make 
good the Diſtinction in this ſenſe, ſome 
mathematical and phyſical Inſtances are 
produc'd, where it is pretended that Men 
aſſent upon no leſs evidence than Demon- 
ſtration; and yet the Propoſitions aſſented 
to do ſeem to us to involve or imply Con- 
traditions. It is demonſtrable, ſays Dr. Ed- 
warde, in his fourth Preſervatiue 77 
{able in p. 53. 


5 


Socinianiſm, That Qaantity is divi 
infinitum ; and get far all this it is liable 
a r 


P. 34. 


mid. 


5 leag d Traths. 


2 and the Circumference of any 
which. it touches, is leſs than the leaſt Angle 
. contain'd by two ſtrait Lines: pry yt yo 
. Paradoxes and Abſurditys. flow from 
» 09 OF even by. Mathematicians ˖ 


much a Demonſtration of thefalſhood of 
that Propoſition, as any grounds 4 priari can 


0 BA « 42 5 RE 
to una efHions : for it to 
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And, That ever ſince Euclid's apes it 
hath been 4s acknowlede'd Truth, that the 
Angle of Contact — between 4 — N 

ircle 


rom it, 4c 


far; 7 

That eo. Ling ſbould for ever ia 

and yet neuer meet ans another, is what puæ- 
Ales aud confounds the Imagination to con- 
ceive ; and ger is found to certainly true 
in thoſe Lines wbich are ab Aſymptot, 
and gn 10 be. Jo by clear n 
17 — 


pon this ieee to nm; that 
age an wi reſpect to theſe and ſome 
other Inſtances, Man is really reduc*d to 
this State, as to pereeive Demonſtration 

on the one fide for the truth of a Fropoſi - 
tion, and at the ſame time ive Abſar- 
ditys and Paradoxes flow from the thin 
demonſtrated : ſay, —— al- 
ſent or diſſent, becauſe there is a ballance 

of Evidence; for any Propoſition invol - 
ving an Abſardity or Contradiction, is as 


be 


nn: 7 

be of; its Truth ;- becauſe the Perception of 

the Diſagreement of our Ideas is as plain 
29 is the Perception of the Agreement. 
Now if it is our Duty neither to aſſent or 
diſſent in the Caſes propos d, by reaſon of 
the ballance of Evidence, they will by no 
means reach the Caſe of Articles of Faith, 
d to de inconſiſtent with ſome felf- 


ſi 
evident Propoſitions '; becauſe we have no 
Evidence ſor the truth of Revelation, e- 


qual to our Perception of the truth of thoſe 
Fropoſitions call'd ſelf-evident : and there- 
fore our Perceptions muſt be our Rule a- 
gainſt any; ſuch pretended Revelations. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that I deſtroy the 
Diſtinctian het ween real and ſeeming Con- 
tradiction. To which I anſwer, that 1 
do neither deny nor deſtroy that Diſ- 


that it is manifeſtly of no uſe when 
apply d to the Underſtanding, but only to 
teach us to examine with Care and Cau- 


tion, ſince we are liable to be deceiv'd, be- 


fore we leave off Examination: for while 
things appear repugnant, we muſt judg 

them to be repugnant, if we will ever 
make any judgment at all. 5 


that any Contradiction or Abſurdity fo 

lows from a demonſtrated Propoſition, and 

affirm, that wherever we have capa- 
City enough ta perceive the truth of a Pro- 


1 Poſition, 


tinction, but do allow of it; but then I 


| 
| 
' 
! 
i 
' 
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ition, we have capacity e to per 
Lora — Ws p00 gnaney 
that and another true Propoſitibn. 40571 
think J could plainly ſhow that thoſe ma- 
thematical and phyſical Inſtances might be 
ſolv'd, did Men but conſider ſufficiently 
the - Ideas of - their Minds för of them 
only Truth conſiſts; and think preciſely on 
them. And I defirethoſeiwhothink t m 
uncapable of Solution, to give me but in- 


telligible Definitions of the Words, and 


I undertake to reſolve all the Difficultys at- S 


tending them. What-cauſes the Difficulty 
is, that the term Infinite is ſuppos d to 
ſtand for ſometbing incomprehenſible; 
whereas Infinich oughit, like all other words 
in our Language, to have à determin'd 
Idea fix*d to it hen us d iu a Propoſition; 
and not ſtand for any thing exiſting, any 
farther than it has a conformity to our 
Idea; and conſequently the term 'Infiniry 
ſhould ſtand for an Idea, which we can 
as well comprehend as the number Three, 
or the colour Red. The contrary ſeems to 
me to amount to this great Abſurqdity, 
That when we uſe the term Infinity, we 
have a Meaning or Idea to it, and have 

not a Meaning toit: This, well attended 
to, would clear thoſe Inſtances from the 
charge of Abſurdity. I ſhall not go o 
them one by one, becauſe the Propoſitions 

Ann are of no great, —— to 

0. * 


over ; 


Ll 


* 


* I da not omit them out of any diffi- 


dal that I conceive to be in them, I 


make choice of two others, which 
the Men of Myſtery conſtantly dwell on, 

becauſe; they relate to the belief of all 
Mien, and are conceiv'd to be as difficult 
as any of 155 former Inſtances: theſe are, 


1.) Tbe < 


n. 
we 80 Our Notion or Idea of Eternity: 
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: both which, 1 doubt not to clear up from 


all Abſurditys, which in our way of con- 
thought to follow from them; 


_ ceiving a 1 
and 1 convince the Reader, that we 


are not in * abſurd State which the 

Clergy. would put us into, nor in that 

ſceptical one which is the direct Conſe- 
quence of their Opinions. 


1. As to the firſt, the e 


of the divine Preſcience with the Liberty of 
May; tho it has been a Problem which 
has exercis'd the Learned in all Ages, yet 


I take the matter to be ſo clear, that 1 

cannot forbear thinking, that nothing but 
the Intereſt of ſome, or Prejudice of o- 
thers, in behalf of receiv d Syſtems, could 


make it a queſtion of difficulty. I know' 
very well, that Divines put ſuch an Idea 


to the Term Liberty, as is directly incon- 


fiſtear with the Divine Preſcience; for 
| | "they 


our Oopduet; but that it 1 appear, 


| Inconſiſtence of the 
) vine. Preſcience wb the Tug: of | 
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quently that thefe are ſeveral Actions of 
Mad äbfolut y conting 
as to their Exiſtence on Man, who 
determins der Exiſtence" from himſelf, 
- Without regard to 1 Cauſes. 
Now Treadily own it i 
che Divince Preſcience' 
an Idea of Liberty. 


For alf 


Actiopg 


whatever are prov'd to be certain by the 
poſition of à Divine Preſciehte - (or 


if ey are forekno n they mtiſt certain 


Iy be) and by the ſuppoſition of Wan's 


Liberty in this ſenſe are prob d to he con- 
tiagent. Now I cannot put together” cer 

rain and contingent,” of cerfin and' incer- 
min at che ſams time. T allow'"the Lame 
Action may be certain, and relatively 
contingent (that is, contingent #3 to us, 


or of which 8 wil its Cauſes we 
ho )- 


are ignorunt before they happen, 
ever cettain in themſelves; and thus we 
y the word Chance, when we are ig. 
—.— — 4 — of an Abel — 
pro a there is no thing 
— — no Action is? withotr 
its Cauſes) but the word Contingent is 
here taken abſolutely, or elſe the Idea of 
Liberty, as it conliſts in a power to de- 
termin ones ſelf, without regard to 22 
exter act Cau uſes'compelling it, is dere 


ent, {inte they de- 


e, to make 
conlift Wich ſuch 
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| n with the Liberty contendecd 
No this Idea of Liberty is not only 
4 inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of the 
Divine Preſcience, but inconſiſtent with 
Truth: and to make that appear, I ſhall 
ſhow wherein our Liberty conſiſts, and 
then its conſiſtency with the Divine Pre- 
ſcience. Every man may obſerve in him- 
ſelf, a Power to do or forbear ſeveral ac 
tions, according to the Determination of 
F his Mind: if the Mind determins the do- 
| ing of an Action, there is in ſome Caſes 
no out ward Impediment to hinder him 
from acting according to that Determi- 
nation; and not only no outward Impe- 
diment, but the forbearance of the Action 
would have been equally in his Power, 
if the Mind had determin d a forbearance. 
As for inſtance, if a man fits in a Room 
with the Door open, he has plainly a 
Power to go out of that Room, if he 
refers going out to ſtaying in; he has 
| likewiſe a Power to ſtay, if he prefers 
ſttaying to going out: Let his Mind de- 
termin which way it will, he has then 4 
Power of acting according to that Deter- 
# mination. And this is the greateſt Freedom 
or Liberty we can conceive: to belong to 
any Being; and by this Idea of Liberty 
or Freedom from Compulſion, God is 1 
„ 5 plainly 1 
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plainly the moſt fr ee Being that can be 
conceiv'd, becauſe the doing or forbearing 
all Actions according to the Determina- 
tion of his Will, are in his Power, He 
can will nothing but what is poſſible, and 
there can be no Bar or Impediment to 
hinder an emnipotent Being from doing 
or forbearing things poſſible in themſelves, 
tho Man's Liberty is reftrain'd to a few 
Actions by the Weakneſs. of his Powers, 
very. much below the poſſibility of things. 
This Idea of Liberty is far from being in- 
conſiſtent with the certainty of an Action, 
and conſequently with the Divine Preſci- 
ence: for here is nothing contingent in the 
whole Chain, but every thing as certain 
as our Knowledg that God foreſees eve- 
ry thing ſuppoſes. For there are Cauſes 
that ever determin the Will, as the appea- 
ring good or evil Conſequences; there 
are other Cauſes of the appearing good 
or evil Conſequences, and Cauſes of thoſe 
Cauſes, and ſo on; and no one Action in 
this long Progreſſion of Cauſes, extend it 
as far as you pleaſe, could poſſibly not 
happen. For ſuppoſe the Color and Fla- 
vor of a Peach makes me will it, While 
it appears thus agreeable, I muſt will it. 
The Peach muſt appear thus agreeable,.. 
while my Appetite, and Organs are dif- 
pos'd as they are; and innumerable Cau- 
{es have preceded to make the Peach ap- 
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pear in the mapner it does, ſuch as the 
_ Care of the Gardiner, & Now my 
Action of taking or forbearing this Peach 
18 a8 bertain, as is the Color and Flavor 
Which makes it agreeable or diſagreeable, 
or as is the Determination of my Will, 
according to its appearing agreeableneſs 
or diſagrecablenels, (tho it was equally in 
my power to take or forbear it according 
to the Determination of my Will; that is, 
had my Mind determin'd a forbearance, 
there was no compulſive external Force to 
oblige me to take it; or had my Mind 
_ determin'd the taking of it, there was no 
external compulſive Force to oblige me 
to forbear taking it) for while I prefer or 
Will taking the Peach to letting it alone, 
1 cannot help acting, that Preference be- 
ing the immediate, neceſſary, impelling 
Cauſe; tho I could as plainly, and muſt 
as neceſſarily have let it alone, had my 
Mind given a different Determination. 
So that ſtop where you will in this Train 
of Cauſes, you will not, nor cannot have 
the Idea of any thing, but what has cer- 
tain and neceſſary Cauſes, and conſequent- 
ly what muſt certainly and neceſſarily be. 
I have us'd the words Certainly and Ne- 
ceſſarily for the ſame thing in this caſe, 
becauſe I cannot diftinguiſh between cer- 
taiuly be and muſt be. They who object. 
this to me mult define, that I may ſee 
the difference. Now it all che Liberty we 
Zn 0D. Rs 
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. 135 9 50 . 
have, conſiſts in a Power to do or for. 7 
bear ſeveral Actions, according to the 
Determinations of our Mind, and that 
Liberty is per fectiy conſiſtent with that 
certainty *of our Actions before they are 
produc'd, then'our Liberty'is reconcilable 
with the Divine Preſcience, ſince all the 
difficulty lay in reconciling the certainty of 
all . Actions with our Liberty. Nay, 
I have ſhown'there can be no Li erty bur 
what ſuppoſes the certainty and peceflity 
of all Events. True Liberty therefore Is 
conſiſtent with Neceſſity, and ought hot t fo. hg 


bdbieoppos d to it, but only to Compulſion. 


2. The next difficulty is concerni 
Eternity; upon which the late Recent 
Biſh op of N. orceſter, Dr. Stilling fleet, "— 

I bs thus: We'know, fays he, that either 


Sermon of nuſt have been fot ever, or it is im offible 
5 3 he ſpould ever be; for if he ſhould ER into 


being when he was not, he muſt have fome 
Cauſe of his being, and what was the frf. 
Cauſe would be God; but if he was for ever, 
he was from himſelf And what Notion or 
C onception' can we have in our Minds con- 
r. 18. cerning it? Let Men try their Imagina- 
tions about God's Eternity, not meerly hom 
he ſboulii be from himſe 1710 but hom God 
ſhould co-exiſt with all the ifferences of time, 
and pet there be no Succeſſion in his own being; 
for — there is Succeſſion, there is a paſ- 
| ſing out of not being in ſach 4 daration 15 


 bewg in it; 3 i not confi iftent with the 
a abſolare 


me - 


| abſolute Perfection of the Divine Natare. 
Aud therefore God muſt be all at once what 
be. &, without any reſpect 0 the difference | of „ 
time paſt, pre ent, or to come; from whence 
Eternity was deſin d by Boethius, 'to be a per; Pecenſol. 
Fel and compleat Poſſeſſion, all at once, of * 
Everlaſting Life. But how can we' form any 
Conception in our Minds of that being all at 
once, which hath ſach pry Acts, as maſt 
be meaſur d by 4 long Succeſſion of time, as 
the creating and aiſſolving the Frame of 
the World, the promiſing and ſending the 
* Meffias, the declaring and executing 4 Ge- 
nueral Judgment ? How can theſe things be | 
 ronſiſtent with a permanent, or a continuance 
of being, without ſuch Succeſſion?  _ 
The Inconſiſtencys charg'd on the At- 
tribute of Eternity, are on the Conſe- 
quences of our Idea of it. Now his - 
Lordſhip ought to have defin'd what 
he meant by the word Eternity, that it 
might have more plainly appear'd whe- 
ther his Lordſhip's Inferences are juſt: but 
fince he has nor, I ſhall define it, in order 
to ſhow, that no abſurdity, nothing in- 
. conſiſtent with the Divine Perfections, or 
any other parts of our Knowledg, follows 
from it. By Eternity I underſtand, an I- 
dea of Duration, to which it is repugnant 
to aſſign 4 Beginning or End. His Lord-- 
| ſhip's firſt Objection to the Notion of E- 
ternity, as apply'd to God, is, That of he 
w4s for ever, he muſt be from himſelf ; but 
Ju D 2 what 
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what Notion or Conception can me haue in 
our Minds concerning it? This Objection, 
as I conceive, is directed againſt that part 
of our Idea of Eternity, which is als 
Eternity à parte ante: and I agree, in caſe 


the inference, that God was from himſelf, > 


is juſtly drawn from God's being for ever, 
that we could not frame any conſiſtent 
| Notion or Conception coticerning God's 
Eternity. But I think the quite contrary 
follows ſrom God's being for ever, that if 
be was for ever, he was of none, or. un- 
originated: to ſay he was for ever, and 
from himſelf, is to ſay he was for ever, “ 
and was not for ever. Beſides, the Ex- 
pre ſſion of from himſelf, amounts, if I un- 
derſtand ir, to this, that a Being was be- \ 
fore it was; ſor I cannot underſtand how 
a Being can be from himſelf, but by giving 


it ſelf a Beipg. If by from himſelf, be 
vncerſtcod Self-exiſtent, without a cauſe 
of his Beirg, or Independent; then I 
grant the Inference to be true, That if 
God was for ever, he was from himſelf; 
that is, if Fe was for ever, he was with-. 
out a cauſe of his Being, or Self-exiſtent. 
But what difficulty there is in that Notion 
or Conception, J underſtand not; the dif- 
ficulty ſeems to me to lie on the other ſide, 
how Ged ſgculd have a Cauſe of his Being, 
and yet have exiſted from Eternity: for by. 
Exiſtence from Eternity, I conceive ſuch 
en Exiſtence as we cannot conceive not tq 
MF nA ons; ee 28 Os Nh 
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5 have exiſted and I take it to be repugnant: 10 5 
it ſelf to ſuppoſe every thing had a beginning, 


and much more ſo to ſuppoſe what had no be- 


„ 


The next Abſurdity his Lordſhip charges on 

the Attribute of Eternity, is, How God ſbould 
co-exiſt with all the Differences of time, and yet 
there be no Succeſſion in his Being? This I own 


to be as abſurd as God's exiſting from himſelf, 


and that there is a manifeſt Contradiction in 
this Notion or Conception; for if by Succeſſion 


in God's Being is underſtood (and I know not 
what other ſenſe to put upon it) co-exiſting 


with all the Differences of time, then his Lord- 
ſhip's Difficulty is how to conceive God to co- 
exiſt with all the Parts of time, and yet not to 
co-exiſt with all the Differences of time. Now 
I acknowledg I cannot do this; but in behalf of 
Ged's Eternity I beg leave to plead, that if 
God does co-exiſt with the Differences of time, 


then he does co-exiſt with the Differences 


of time; and it by no means can be ſaid, that 
he does not co-exiſt with all the Differences of 


= 


time, if it be true that he does co-exiſt with _ 
all the Differences of time. "I 


But he ſays, Jt is not conſiſtent with the abſo- 


lute Perfection of the Divine Nature, that there 
ſhould be a Succeſſion in God, or a Coexiſtence 


with all the Differences of time; becauſe where 
there is Succeſſion, there is a paſſing out of not 
being in ſuch a Duration into FT init : Which 
is to ſay, That it is not conſiſtent with the 
perfection of the Divine Nature that it ſhould 
co-exiſt with all the Differences of time; be- 
cauſe where there is a Co-exiſtence with all 
the Differences of time, there is a Co-exiſtence 
with all the Differences of time; or, which is 
the ſame thing, A paſſing out of not being in ſuch 
4 Duration into beirg in it. All the Argument 
| is A comes 


exiſtence with all the Differences of time is 


come; that is, if it be an Imperi 
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not a Perfection, becauſe Co- exiſtence with all 


the Differences of time is not a Perfection. 
The Biſhop goes on: And therefore, ſays he, 
God muſt be all at once what he is, without anyre- 


ſpekt to the Difference of time paſty pre ſent, or to 


to co-exiſt with all the Differences of time, and 
conſequently a falſe Notion of Eternity, it 
follows, —85 God muſt be all at once, ay that 
is, he muſt always actually exiſt in pre- 
ſent and future Duration. Now I de | 
conſequence; for if both the Notions or Ideas 


of Eternity are either repugnant to God's Per- 
fections, or conſiſt of repugnant Ideas, it fol 


ion in God 


ny that 


lows that we have no Idea to the word Ererni- 


ty, and that we mean nothing when we uſe the 


word Eternity. For to attribute Eternity. to 
God in the firſt ſenſe of that word is impoſſible, 
according to his Lordſhip ; becauſe Perfection 


and Imperfection cannot be put together: and 


to attribute Eternity to God in the latter ſenſe, 
is to put together inconſiſtent Ideas, and to 


confound the Differences between z and is not, 


which in reality Men cannot do: for to ſay God 


exiſts all at once, &c. is to ſay that he actually 


exiſts in time paſt, . preſent, and to come; that 


is, that time paſt is not paſt, and that time to 


come is come, and was alwayscome. But to 
give ſome ſatisfaction to thoſe who think it an 

Imperfection for God to co-exiſt with the ſcve- 
ral parts of time, I deſire it may be conſider d, 
That if God operates at different times, and 
takes up the ſpace of ſix days in the Creation 
of the World, redeems Mankind 4000 Years 


after, and will judg Men in a time not yet 


come, then he operates not all at once; and if 
be operates not all at once, then he exiſts not 


all 


„ — ˙m ˙·» . e —˙ůʃͤ7˙¶˙ꝛ̃ Ä . 


0 
5 


5 11 at once: : for cif be exiſted all at once, 4 
Could be no Diſtinction of time in his Operas, 


tions. Paſt, 4 ers and to come muſt be at- * 


tributed to the Being that operates, as well as 
to its Operations; uſe Operations at dif- 
ferent times ſuppoſe — in the nature of 
things, and exiſting all at once ſuppoſes no Suc- 
ceſſion; and conſequently. if there is a Succeſ- 
ſion in the nature of 9 0 there is no ſuch 
thing in nature as exiſting all at once. Now. 
if there is no Imperfectlon in ſuppoſing. that 
God ads at different times, as there ig not, 
what Imperfection can there be in ſuppoſing 
that he does not exiſt now at the time of the 
general Judgment, any more than that he is 
mis now ju $108 the World? 
_ © ?Tis urg d by many learned Men, that there 
mw is a Contradiction to make our Idea of Eterni- 
ty conſiſt in Succeſſion, to which it is repug- 
7 ak, beginning or end; and thus they 
"That if there has been 4 Succeſſio on of an. 
finite number of Tears, and an infinite number 
, Days, and an infinite number of Hours, and an 
infinite number of Minutes, and that Infinites are 
equal; then it muſt follow that the number of 
Tears is equal tothe number of Days, Hours and 
Minutes, which is abſurd. To this 1 — 
the Idea we have of Eternity is of a Succeſſion 
of time, to which it is repugnant to aſſign a 
beginning or end. Now to compare two In- 
| E ſup oſes two poſitive determinate 
Numbers; tor unleſs they are ſo, they cannot 
be. compar'd in the ſenſe of the Objection. 
Now it is a jeſt to talk of which is moſt in 
things that cannot be number'd, as Infinites 
are ſuppos'd to be. | 
22. The term Eternity ſtands for one Idea; 4 
our Idea therefore muſt Hethe ſame, when that 


term is apply 47 "or Li ars, Days, Hours; and 
$54” I I | conſe- . 
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